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despotisms into a despotic campaign for the subjugation
of Europe had forced these statesmen to make common
cause with the enemies of popular and national freedom.
Besides, every Crown had come out of the Napoleonic
conflict financially exhausted, and not one of them was
disposed to countenance any movement likely to result
in another costly conflagration. The autocrats, profiting
by these conditions, aspired to impose their own ideas
of government on every part of the world ; and the Holy
Alliance, inaugurated as a measure of mutual defence
against the forces of anarchy, soon degenerated into an
engine of oppression. It was only when its members
could discern in a national agitation a chance for self-
aggrandizement that they tolerated it.

This explains the Emperor Alexander's craven conduct.
Russia had her own old designs on Turkey, and some
new grievances against her: alleged infractions of the
Treaty of Bucharest and so on. The barbarity of the
Sultan had supplied the Tsar with a moral excuse for
aggression such as few conquerors have ever had. But,
on the other hand, the Russian monarch, as a partner in
the Holy Compact, could not sanction a popular rebellion.
Nor could he afford, by moving against Turkey, to arouse
Austria's jealousy. Even if Austria were squared,
England, who since the latter days of the preceding
century had grown more and more suspicious of Russia's
liberating activities, was certain to veto any attempt
that might imperil the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.
France, too, was now tenderly solicitous for the balance
of power. The Tsar, therefore, after instigating the
insurrection, declined to help the insurgents, though he
kept an army of 100,000 men ready to invade the Balkan
Peninsula at any moment.

Thus for five years the Governments of Europe marked